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minister who, though he could not have originated a
policy, could pursue a policy originated for him with the
patient doggedness begotten of a narrow creed and a
contracted intelligence. His personal disinterestedness
and inflexibility were proverbial. His faults as a
politician were mainly those of his creed and time.
Lord Liverpool was' the "arch-mediocrity" of
Disraeli. There is little more to be said of him except
that, arch-mediocrity as he was, he was Prime Minister
of England for more than fifteen years, a period reached
by none of his successors and surpassed only by Walpole
and Pitt among his predecessors \ that throughout his
political life he was hardly ever out of office, having held
at different times every secretaryship of State, and
nearly every other office which is associated with a seat
in the Cabinet. He was never the master-spirit in his
own Government; he was never more than the titular
leader of the Tory party. Palmerston, who contentedly
served under him for fifteen years without being
admitted to the Cabinet, called him a "spoony";
Castlereagh and Canning usurped his authority in turn.
He held his position, however, in virtue of the principle
which, according to Thiers, recommended the Republic in
France; his nominal supremacy divided the several
sections of his followers the least His long official
experience, his wide conversance with public affairs, and
his tact in dealing with men recommended him as the
chief of a Ministry which was kept in office not by its
own merits, but by the military achievements of Wel-
lington. Thus it happened that a man whom one of his
successors called a spoony and another an arch-mediocrity,
who stands in history as the incarnation of Tory miswile,